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The physiographical part is the better, but the limit¬ 
ations which Prof. Gregory applies to geography have 
hampered his treatment of the rest of the book. The 
land forms (a better term than earth forms) are 
accurately described, but although in his lecture he 
vigorously insists on “ the fact of facts in geography 
is the circulation of water by its evaporation from the 
sea, its movement through the air, as invisible aqueous 
vapour, its concentration in clouds, and its fall as 
rain,” he practically ignores climate in. his descrip¬ 
tions of the different countries. He loses more than 
half the educational value through this neglect. 
Climate and configuration are equally indispensable 
fundamental factors iii geography. 

We agree with him when he protests against the 
idea that anthropology, zoology, botany, astronomy 
and geology are but branches of geography. This is 
not the geographer’s point of view. The misconcep¬ 
tion is due to the confusion of the old South Kensing¬ 
ton physiography—a useful introduction to elementary- 
science, mainly physical, especially in its cosmical 
and terrestrial aspects—with geography. This physio¬ 
graphy, as Prof. Gregory points out in his preface, 
gave a valuable training to many- a teacher of geo¬ 
graphy, and helped to expel deep-rooted fallacies and 
misleading expressions which were (and to some ex¬ 
tent still are) to be found in many geographical text¬ 
books. We fear that Prof. Gregory believes that geo¬ 
graphy consists of two parts, a physiographical part 
which is scientific, and a topographical part which is 
purely descriptive. 

We have no wish to undervalue the descriptive aspect 
of geography, but this does not involve a rejection of 
geography as a branch of science. Prof. Gregory, and 
those who think as he does, have not yet shaken off 
the effects of their own schoolboy experiences. They 
have not seen the world as composed of a number of 
very complex associations of rock, water, air, plant, 
and animal, including man, which may be classified 
generically and specifically as readily as the organisms 
which they contain. The aim of the geographer, like 
that of the botanist or zoologist, is not confined to 
observing and describing phenomena, but includes 
comparison, classification and interpretation. It is a 
science, a science of forms which have not hitherto 
been generally recognised as such, and the activities 
within and around them. The educational value of 
geography is as much in its scientific discipline as in 
its appeal to the imagination . and sympathy. Prof 
Gregory’s books fall short of the ideal in so far 
as he excludes scientific geography from his de¬ 
scriptive pages. He has not yet recognised these 
higher groupings of phenomena connected by a specific 
topography. We venture to think that the first part 
of the twentieth century will be as noted for the re¬ 
cognition and study of these macro-organisms as the 
latter part of the nineteenth century was for the re¬ 
cognition and study of micro-organisms, and we 
believe that the beneficial effect on the body politic 
will be as great in the one case as it has been in the 
case of the individual in the other. 

A. J. Herbertson. 
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LIQUID FUEL. 

Liquid Fuel and its Combustion. By W. H. Booth. 

Pp. xx + 411. (Westminster: Archibald Constable 

and Co., Ltd., 1903.) Price 24s. net. 

N view of the great interest taken at the present 
time in the subject of liquid fuel and the part it 
is likely to play in the future, Mr. Booth’s book comes 
as a welcome record of the work done in the past, and 
would have been enormously enhanced in value had 
the references to the original papers been fully quoted. 

The first part of the work deals with the general 
properties and advantages of liquid fuel, and a good 
deal of this portion of the book might with advantage 
be omitted in a future edition, as, for instance, the 
chapter on water, its properties and purification, which 
are certainly out of place in a book devoted to a special 
subject and not likely to be used as a manual for 
boiler practice. 

Mr. Booth’s ideas on the subject of combustion are 
open to criticism, as he is evidently a strong believer 
in the preferential combustion of the hydrogen in 
hydrocarbons being the cause of the liberation of carbon 
in the form of smoke and soot when there is insuffi¬ 
cient air for complete combustion in the boiler furnace, 
but a consideration of the actions taking place in a 
water gas generator may shake his belief in this, as, 
if at such temperatures any preferential action exists, 
the fact that steam passed through red-hot carbon 
yields carbon monoxide) carbon dioxide, and hydrogen 
would certainly point to carbon and not hydrogen as 
the element most favoured by the attentions of the 
oxygen at the temperature of the furnace. 

On p. 105 the author breaks into amusing 
diatribes against the man of science, and comes to the 
conclusion that “ when the most important industrial 
operations are absolutely neglected by our supposed 
teachers and leaders of scientific practice, it devolves 
upon those to whom science is less familiar, but more 
attractive, to step into the breach.” This sentence 
probably explains a good deal of the vagueness to be 
found in the author’s speculations on liquid and 
gaseous carbon and solid hydrogen in the portion of 
the work devoted to calorific value and combustion. 

In the second part of the book practical engineer¬ 
ing questions are dealt with, such as oil storage, the 
atomising of oil for combustion, and the work which 
has been done with liquid fuel, both on the Continent 
and in America, and here the author is thoroughly at 
home. 

The engineering side of the question is admirably- 
handled, and the collection of data which is given will 
render this part of the work of exceptional value to 
those dealing with this important subject. 

The chapters on compressed air, flue gas analysis, 
and calorimeters will be welcome to many practical 
men, and the appendix is of special value as contain¬ 
ing a report of the United States Naval Bureau on 
tests of liquid fuel for naval purposes. 

There is no question that the time has now been 
reached when the methods of burning liquid fuel are 
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sufficiently advanced to ensure a very considerable 
advantage over solid fuel, and that the great point 
that remains to be solved is the oil supply, which at 
the present time is so completely in the hands of big 
commercial combinations that any development of its 
use at once leads to an increase in price that renders 
its employment impossible. It must also be clearly 
borne in mind that the total oil production of the world 
is but a small fraction of that which would be needed 
if liquid fuel became universally adopted, and that of 
this quantity only a small proportion would be of the 
quality fitted for fuel purposes on board ship. 

Mr. Booth’s book is one which will be welcomed by 
all interested in this very important subject. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Die " Seele ’’ als elementarer Naturfaktor. Studien 
uber die Bewegungen der Organismen. By Hans 
Driesch. Pp. vi + 97. (Leipzig : Wilhelm Engel- 
mann; London: Williams and Norgate, 1903.) 
Price is. gd. 

The relation of soul to body is sometimes formulated 
as a “ parallelism,” sometimes as “ interaction,” and 
difference of theory depends, as a rule, on differences 
of standpoint. There is, however, another point of 
view in some ways more promising; it deals primarily 
with the organism as a whole, and posits the problem, 
“ How must we conceive organisms which present the 
phenomena of purposive action?” The position is 
promising, because it appears free from the presuppo¬ 
sitions involved in the direct question, How is mind 
related to body? but it really has an equally .ambiguous 
element, because it involves placing on one scale 
forms of life which cannot be shown to possess the 
required continuous gradation. None the less, the 
method is interesting, and this book is an interesting 
example of it. 

First, the author argues that mechanical explan¬ 
ations of life are inadequate; they fail to account for 
complicated readjustments; they fail, above all, to 
account for reactions which are not simple reflex 
movements, but imply choice and trial of means. The 
criticism establishing this deals with the older theories 
of reflex action, instinct, and the “ Zentrum.” This 
“Zentrum,” in any sense in which it subserves merely 
mechanical combination, must be rejected; for it the 
author has to substitute some conception which admits 
of “ free combination.” This conception suffers rather 
from brevity of exposition, and is defined chiefly by 
negation; some points emerge clearly; the physical 
elements (nervo-cerebral system) are not themselves 
final, but an intermediary factor; there is over and 
above these the system of what the author calls 
psychoids, apparently gradated (Oberpsychoid, Unter- 
psychoid, &c.); the structural basis of, e.g., associ¬ 
ation does not contain in itself the regularity required, 
but is a means to it. In addition to the mechanical 
factors, autonomous factors are asserted; the “outer 
factors” condition, but do not make experience; the 
gap which a physicochemical theory leaves is filled by 
the “ Psychoid-TheoKe ” (p. 66). 

The author does not err on the side of dogmatism; 
his exposition ' is interesting, and its relations to 
cognate psychological and metaphysical doctrines are 
carefully indicated ; but is there any proof that “ Bio- 
autonomie ” has only this explanation? and is the 
solution by means of the “ Psychoid ” (supposing we 
know exactly what that is) more than an old problem 
in a new form ? G. S. B. 
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Indians of the South-west. By George A. Dorsey, 

Ph.D. (Chicago: Passenger Department, Atchi¬ 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway System.) 

It is characteristic of American enterprise that the 
Passenger Department of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway System should issue a concise hand¬ 
book on the Indians of the south-west by a dis¬ 
tinguished field anthropologist. This most fascin¬ 
ating and important ethnological area has been in¬ 
vestigated by many distinguished American ethno¬ 
logists, whose results have appeared in various publica¬ 
tions. The disjointed character of these memoirs, 
although they are often presented with a great 
thoroughness, has rendered it difficult for students, on 
this side of the Atlantic at least, to gain a clear con¬ 
ception of the various Indian groups, and of the sig¬ 
nificance of their complex rituals. The time is there¬ 
fore ripe for a succinct presentation of the main facts 
already published concerning these peoples. Dr. 
G. A. Dorsey, of the Field Columbian Museum, 
Chicago, has travelled extensively in the south-west, 
and readers of Nature have frequently been informed 
of his valuable contributions to American ethnology. 
He is therefore eminently qualified to undertake the 
task, and in the 223 pages of this book he has con¬ 
densed a vast amount of trustworthy information re¬ 
garding the daily life, industries, and religious cere¬ 
monial of the natives. 

The following subjects are dealt with :—the tribes, 
linguistic stocks and industries of the south-west 
peoples; the Pueblos of the Upper and Lower Rio 
Grande; the homes of the ancients; Zuni and the seven 
cities of Cibola; domestic life of the Hopi; Flute, 
Antelope, Snake, and other ceremonies; ancient home 
of the Hopi; the Navaho, the Apache; tribes of the 
Yuman and Piman stock, and the tribes of south¬ 
eastern California. The book is illustrated with a 
profusion of beautiful and instructive illustrations, and 
a valuable bibliography is appended. Doubtless the 
publication of this book, of which 15,000 copies have 
been issued, will lead to the south-west becoming a 
poDular resort for tourists. 

This will rapidly hasten the Europeanising and 
vulgarising of the most picturesque and unspoilt of 
the existing pagan peoples of North America; indeed, 
traces of this decay are not already wanting. If this 
book succeeds in the purpose for which it was brought 
out, it will materially, though unintentionally, help 
to destroy the last surviving relic of advanced pre- 
Columbian culture in North America. 

The Butterflies and Moths of Europe. By W. F. 

Kirby, F.L.S., &c. Pp. lii + 432. (London : Cassell 

and Co., Ltd., 1903.) Price 21s. net. 

This book was originally published in 1882, and then 
comprised all the species that were included in the 
catalogue of Staudinger and Wocke (1871). The 
present volume brings the subject much more up to 
present knowledge, as it now contains descriptions of 
all the species of strictly European butterflies and 
larger moths enumerated in the great catalogue of 
Palaearctic Lepidoptera published by Staudinger and 
Rebel in 1901. The few species found in Madeira and 
the Canary Islands, but not met with on the Continent 
of Europe, have also been included, so that the work 
will afford an excellent help to any entomological 
Continental tourist, or those who perforce escape the 
rigour of our winter months in the Atlantic islands. 
Mr. Kirby has also brought our knowledge of the 
larvae of these species up to date by the description of 
those discovered since the publication of his previous 
volume. 

The author has achieved considerable success in the 
difficult task of writing a popular guide without pro- 
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